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In regard to the Victoria Gross, instituted during the
Crimean War, the Queen did not have her own way,
though she expressed her view convincingly. She agreed
that those who have gained the honour should be allowed
to have some letters after their name; not V.C., however,
V.C. would not do. K.G. means a Knight of the Garter,
C.B, a Companion of the Bath, M.P. a Member of Parliament,
M.D. a Doctor of Medicine, etc., etc., in all cases designating
a person. No one could be called a Victoria Cross. V.C.,
moreover, means a Vice-Chancellor at present.1
In fact, every line of her official letters shows her
determination not to be reduced (as she wrote to Lord
Derby, Prime Minister) " to a mere signing-machine."
After the death of Prince Albert (December 14, 1861)
the course of the Queen's life changed. She retired into
private life, as much as a sovereign possibly could, and
nursed her grief. To the remonstrances of her Ministers
she replied with tragic cries of distress. Nevertheless,
though she avoided ceremonial functions as much as
possible, she did not neglect her other duties of State, but
continued to work harder than ever, and found consolation
in this. Letter-writing was a relief to her overcharged
mind and spirit. We can imagine her sitting down with
positive pleasure to write a long letter to Disraeli or to
Dean Wellesley of Windsor or to one of her many rela-
tives abroad. She had always been a good letter-writer,
and she became one of the best in English literature.
Her official letters to her Prime Ministers continue to be,
as before, really personal letters containing good advice.
It is remarkable that these experienced Ministers required
to have offensive or irritating passages of their dispatches
reworded by the Queen. Prince Albert had prevented a
war with the United States by suggesting a bland, con-
siderate paragraph in place of a brusque one during the
* Trent Affair5 in 1861. The Prince's paragraph was no
1 Undated.   ? June 1857.